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The Arithmetic Deficiency of 
College Chemistry Students 


By JOHN R. KINZER ano HAROLD P. FAWCETT 


ACH quarter at the Ohio State University, remedial in- 
k struction in arithmetic is given to college Freshmen 

enrolled in the first course in chemistry. Instruction is 
given because a very large number of students cannot solve 
problems of types considered necessary to success in college 
chemistry by the teachers in the Department of Chemistry. 

Students who enroll in beginning chemistry are given a 
placement examination which consists of a section on arithmetic 
and a section on chemistry. This study is concerned only with 
an analysis of the arithmetic part of the placement examination 
and the need for remedial-arithmetic instruction on the college 
level. 

For several years the same types of problems have been 
used although the time limits have varied from 10 to 15 min- 
utes. At the present time it is expected that 15 problems can 
be solved in 15 minutes. It might be argued that more prob- 
lems could be solved in greater time, but when students in the 
lower third on the placement test were retested without a time 
limit on an alternate form of the test, there was no significant 
improvement in scores. The mean score of this group on the 
retest was 20 per cent. 

Problems of the following types comprise the tests: 


Reduction of fractions to lowest terms 

Conversion of a common fraction to a decimal 

Ratio and proportion (find the missing term when 3 terms are given) 
Computation of a percentage 

Verbal problems involving ratio and proportion 

A problem involving exponents 


A distribution of students who solved problems correctly in the 
autumn quarter of 1943, 1944, and 1945 is given in Table I. 
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In the fall of 1945 it was decided that anyone with fewer 
than one-third of the problems correct would be asked to report 
to a class in remedial arithmetic if he wanted help. Class attend- 
ance is voluntary. In the autumn quarter of 1945, of 1,439 
persons tested, 534 solved fewer than one-third of the problems 
(see Column 4) and were notified that they would be better 
able to do satisfactory work in chemistry if their arithmetic 
skills were improved. Of the group notified, 352 persons ap- 
peared for instruction. 

TABLE | 
Tue NuMBER oF StuDENTs Wuo So_vED THE INDICATED 
NuMBER OF PRopLeMs IN THREE TEsTINGS 








(1) 


Students tested : 

Students with no problem correct 
Students with only one problem correct 
Students with only two problems correct 
Students with all problems correct 
Students with less than one-third correct 


* The number of students who solved correctly fewer than one-third of the problems is not 
known. 

The remedial sessions are 90 minutes in length and are held 
twice weekly for three weeks. The method of teaching is a 
combination of group and individual instruction. The students 
are divided into groups of about 50 each. Each group has an 
instructor and five assistants who are present in the classroom 
to give individual aid when needed. The ratio of one assistant 
to 10 students is maintained. 

The assistants for the remedial sessions are advanced senior 
and graduate students in the College of Education with majors 
in the teaching of mathematics. This method of instruction 
furnishes excellent supervised experience in teaching for pro- 
spective mathematics teachers. 


HE teaching material consists entirely of arithmetic prob- 
lems of the types applicable to elementary chemistry. Very 
little material is algebraic. Problems are expressed in chemical 
nomenclature and chemical form whenever possible in order to 
facilitate transfer of learning. The particular weaknesses of 
individual students are revealed by means of a diagnostic test 
covering the essential topics, and the instructional material is 
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Salaries of Ohio 
School Superintendents 
By W. R. FLESHER 


HE question of salaries is an ever-present one with 

boards of education and school administrators through- 

out the public schools of the nation. In times of 
economic depression, when school incomes decrease, the prob- 
lem is generally one of having to decrease salaries to bring 
expenditures within the limits of incomes. In times of economic 
prosperity, with attendant rising costs, the problem becomes 
one of increasing salaries in order that school employees may 
maintain a satisfactory standard of living. This latter situation 
has prevailed throughout the country during the war years and 
has continued during the first year after V-J Day. 

The major focus at all times in salary studies is the instruc- 
tional staff, since this group usually receives an average of about 
75 per cent of the total operating cost of the schools. One of 
the most common topics of discussion at the present time among 
school administrators of Ohio is the question of teachers’ salary 
schedules. As a temporary expediency, many boards of educa- 
tion have in recent years provided cost-of-living bonuses. It is 
anticipated that the period of high costs in which we now are, 
will continue for many years; consequently, school administra- 
tors and boards of education are in many places revising salary 
schedules in order to provide for rising living costs “and to 
remove the necessity for cost-of-living bonuses. In the course 
of the last year, the Survey Division of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research has assisted at least five Ohio boards of education 
in their studies of teachers’ salaries. 

The salaries of school superintendents usually do not receive 
this extensive type of study, since in any one school district only 
one person is involved. Salary increments for school superin- 
tendents are quite often based upon tenure and demonstrated 
ability. In some cases, salaries of superintendents are justifiably 
increased in order to keep an able administrator from moving 

“oreener pastures.” 

The Survey Division of the Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, has, within the last ten years, made 
two tabulations of salaries of Ohio school administrators. The 
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first of these was made for the school year 1939-40; the second, 
for the school year 1943-44. The purpose of this article is to 
provide data which will enable the reader to make comparisons 
of salaries among the various types of school districts of the 
state and between the two years for which tabulations have been 
made. The salaries of most school administrators have undoubt- 
edly been increased since the time of the most recent tabulation. 
This fact, however, will not reduce the effectiveness of the 
statistics presented herein for comparative purposes. 


TABLE I 
AVERAGE SALARIES OF Ou10 SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, 
cents oO AND 1943-44 











ane aa No. in : Percentage 
Type of Administrator Geons* 1939-40 ut Gime 
(2) (2) (3) 








City superintendent 


113 $5,034 








Exempted-village superintendent 85 3,360 
County superintendent .... ; 88 35473 
Local executive head ram bt er 874 ote 


* Number in 1943-44. 
7 No tabulation of these salaries was made in 1939-40. 


TABLE II 
Hicu, Low, anp MEpIAN SALariEs OF OHI0 
ScHoot SUPERINTENDENTS, 1943-44 











Type of Administrator High Low Median 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
City superintendent sates $14,000 $3,080 $4,851 
Exempted-village superintendent ... 5,500 2,310 3,509 
County superintendent ............ 6,000 2,500 3,514 
Local executive head si one 5,800 1,200 2,463 


1. data presented in this article are arranged for four 
types of school executives: city superintendents, exempted- 
village superintendents, county superintendents, and local exec- 
utive heads. This last group includes the supervising principal 
at the head of a district school system operating under the gen- 
eral supervision of the county superintendent of schools and the 
county board of education. In some local districts, these men 
are designated as principals. In most of the districts, however, 
they are called local superintendents, local executives, or local 
executive heads. 

Table I provides a comparison of average salaries for the 
school years 1939-40 and 1943-44, together with the percent- 
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ages of increase for three of the four types of administrators. 
No tabulation of salaries of local executive heads was made in 
the 1939-40 study. It can be noted that the percentages of 
increase are relatively uniform for the city, exempted-village, 
and county superintendents. For this table, average salaries, 
rather than median salaries, were computed, since the av erage 
reflects the extremes, whereas the median salary does not. 

Table I] supplements Table I by showing, for 1943-44, 
the range of salaries for each type of superintendent, and by 
presenting another measure of central tendency, median salary. 
Considering the 1,140 school superintendents of the state as a 
group, one notes that the range is from $1,200 for the lowest- 
paid local executive head to $14,000 for the highest-paid city 
superintendent. 


TABLE III 
SaLarirs oF Onto City-Scuoort SUPERINTENDENTS, 
1943- 44) Acconpine TO SIZE OF City 


Shiela of Cities 











Population Group Average Salary 
1943-44 
7 (1) _ = (2) 1 
Over 100,000 8 $10,687 
30,000 to 99,999... 16 6,516 
10,000 to 29,999... 35 5196 
5,000 to 9,999... | 54 45264 
Total or average 113 $ 5,326 


A tabulation for the city superintendents was made 
according to the size of the city, since the 113 cities of 
Ohio vary considerably in population size. Data for city super- 
intendents in terms of the size of the city in which they work 
are presented in Table III. It can be noted that there is a direct 
relationship between the size of the city and the average salary 
paid the superintendent. 

Since 874 of the administrators were located in local school 
districts and since there is generally a greater turnover 
among this type of administrator, Table IV has been prepared. 
It shows by counties the range of salaries and the average and 
median salaries. The information presented in Table IV should 
be of help to the local executive heads who may be anticipating, 
and hoping for, a change to an area which promises financially 
“oreener pastures.” 

The writer has made no effort to determine what should be 
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TABLE IV 


SaLarRiEs OF ExEcuTIVE Heaps 1n Locat ScHoot Districts 
oF Onto By CounTIEs, 1943-44 





County 
ania ! 
Adams (2) + 
Allen (1) 

Ashland ... 


Ashtabula (1) 
Athens (2) .. 




























Mugabe: 22.60. 2,389 2,300 
Belmont (1) 2,295 2,283 
Brown (1) 2,155 2,125 
Butler (2) 2,801 2,650 
Carroll (1) 755 2,294 2,250 
Champaign (2) . 2,500 2,000 2,190 2,100 
Clark (2) 2,860 2,150 2,534 2,500 
Clermont (3) 3,000° 2,060 2,722 2,940 
Clinton (1) 3,190 1,900 2,442 2,400 
Columbiana 3,000 2,350 2,673 2,670 
Coshocton 2,174 2,160 
Crawford . 2,539 2,593 
Cuyahoga ..... 3,625 354.50 
Darke (1) . | 2,413 25475 
Defiance 2,291 2,300 
Delaware (4) <..65..600% 3,100 1,800* 2,306 2,275 
WAGE ben os ss 3,200 2,000 | 2,736 2,900 
Fairfield (1) 2,500 2,040* 2,392 2,475 
Fayette (2) 2,400* 1,900 | 2,113 2,075 
Franklin (2) 3,750 1,900 2,800 2,880 
Fulton 3,300 2,100 2,901 3,050 
Gallia 2,250 1,800 2,093 2,200 
Geauga ....... 35430 2,000 2,601 2,575 
Greene (1) ... 3,007 1,900 2,376 2,325 
Guernsey 2,500 1,888 2,150 2,007 
Hamilton 5,800 1,850 4353 3,200 
Hancock 2,800 2,150 2,532 2,530 
Hardin ...... 3,100 2,400 2,611 2,500 
Harrison 2,800 1,620 2,324 2,400 
Henry (1) 2,900 2,025* 2,593 2,550 
Highland .... 2,335 1,850 2,045 2,050 
Hocking : 3,000 1,856 2,368 2,250 
Holmes (1) 2,200 1,800 1,953 1,935 
Huron (2) 3,200 1,850 2,450 2,500 
Jackson 2,800 2,025 2,336 2,259 
Jefferson 3,500 25475 2,874 2733 
Knox ... 35325 1,950 2,419 2,300 
Lake (1) . 4,720 2,800 3,682 35475 
Lawrence (2) 2,475 1,935 2,169 334.75 
Licking (4) 2,750 1,980* | 2,360 2,405 
Logan (2) 2,550 1,900 2,293 2,300 
ieren .....<. 5,000 2,000 2,778 2,650 
Lucas (1): .....:. 4,750* 2,700 35377 3,200 
Madison (1) ....... 2,600 1,840 2,272 2,300 
Mahoning 4,300 2,260 3,268 35350 
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Marion (1) . 2,9 2,000 2,485 
Medina (2) 3,200 2,150 2,559 
Meigs ...... 2,200 1,350 1,839 
Mercer 3,180 1,890 2,558 
Miami (1) 3,000 2,070* 2,653 
Monroe 3 2,500 1,300 1,812 
Montgomery (2) 3,800 2,025 2,886 
Morgan , 2,150 1,755 1,936 
Morrow (1) ; 2,700 1,900 2,331 
Muskingum (1) 3,200 1,710 2,296 
Noble (2) 2,000 1,200 1,765 
I eae 655 3,500 1,850 2,671 
Paulding (1) ... ee 2,640 2,050 2,284 
Perry (1) F : 2,360 1,935 2,189 
Pickaway . goog Lees 2,780 2,000 2,295 
Pike (1) rae ; 3,120 1,900 2,428 
Portage os 35234 2,200 2,597 
Preble (1) 2,700 2,160 2,475 
Putnam (1) 2,800 2,000 2,385 
Richland 3,200 2,200 2,556 
Ross (2) 3,300 2,079 2,588 
Sandusky . 2,950 2,400 2,658 
Scioto 2,600 1,998 2,337 
Seneca 2,825 2,200 2,538 
Shelby (1) 2,550 1,800 2,120 
Stark (2) 3,500 1,665 2,914 
Summit (2) 3,920 2,500 3,178 
Trumbull 4,600 2,025 2,928 
Tuscarawas (1) 2,960 1,890 2,472 
Union 2,450 1,890 2,148 
Van Wert . 3,260 2,200 2,538 
Vinton 2,650 2,025 2,282 
Warren (2) ; 5 2,620 2,100 2,392 
Washingon (2) 2,746 1,530 2,159 
Wayne ... ; 2,950 2,100 2,507 
Williams 2,650 1,800 2,236 
Wood (2) 35255 2,100 2,479 
Wyandot (1) 2,600 2,000 2,315 

All counties (74) mere $5,800 $1,200 $2,532 


* Salary for 1942-43 school year. 


TABLE IV [Cont.] 









Low Average 












































































¥ Figures in parentheses indicate the number of local executive heads for whom salaries 
for 1942-43 school year are used. 
equitable salaries for school superintendents. His purpose has 
been to present the situation as it existed in 1943-44, and thus 
enable the reader to make certain comparisons of salaries among 
the different types of administrators and to compare adminis- 
trators’ salaries with those that he may know of in the business 
and industrial world, as well as with those of the instructional 


staffs of the public schools of the state. [Vol. XXV, No. 5] 








A Footnote on Education Today 


By WILFRED EBERHART 


DUCATION today, like society itself, is undergoing tre- 
mendous and far-reaching changes. Its fundamental 
purposes are being re-examined. The curriculum is 

being reorganized. Dead subjects are being lopped off and 
new ones are being added. Methods of teaching are undergoing 
revision. Just as in business it is necessary to have periodic 
statements of profit and loss, so in education teachers find it 
advisable to take inventory of themselves, to set down results 
they have achieved, and to plan for the future so that the mis- 
takes of the past may be rectified. 

Evaluation is not an easy task. There are no balance sheets 
on which educational debits and credits can be reckoned. How 
can one measure the value of the work of a civics teacher who 
has presented to the Republic citizens who will fight the good 
fight against political corruption; of a history teacher who has 
inculcated a sense of the stupendous folly of war; of an English 
teacher who has helped boys and girls to find in literature one 
of the durable satisfactions of life; of an elementary-school 
teacher who first opens the eyes of a child to the golden world 
of possibilities that education can bring? 

Today in this nation more men, women, and children are 
going to school than ever before in our history—millions more. 
Veterans are coming to college campuses in such numbers that 
classroom and dormitory space is at a premium. High-school 
enrollments have grown prodigiously. Middle-aged and elderly 
people are attending evening school seeking new vocations and 
new avocations. It is estimated that there are a million students 
paying for correspondence courses, five million in radio classes, 
six million in agricultural extension work. Counting only those 
in regular attendance at our public schools—and the overflow 
under school supervision—the amazing fact is that one person 
in every four in our entire population of all ages is going to 
school! 

This is a magnificent achievement. How different it is from 
ancient days when education was reserved for a small leisure 
class which had time for speculation and abstract learning. 
Education was formerly a class possession, a training for the 
conventional gentleman. So it still is, to a very large extent, 
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in other countries of the world. We in this nation have come 
to regard a high-school education as the natural birthright of 
every boy and girl. We believe that the welfare of a democratic 
society hinges upon the education of all men—and the magic 
words are all men. 


HE modern school is a far cry from the little red school- 

house which the story writers tell of in romantic terms, 
but which seems in actuality to have been a rather grim and 
forbidding place, dominated by an ill-trained schoolmaster who 
stood before a class with a birchrod in his right hand and a 
McGuffey reader in his left hand and who was perhaps more 
skillful with the former than with the latter. If we can believe 
tradition, the pupils in those bygone days looked with anything 
but favor on the educational process; the smaller boys were not 
infrequently led to school protestingly by the ear, and the 
larger boys thought that running the schoolmaster out of town 
was a diverting outdoor sport. 

The generation that was young at the turn of the century 
had at least one great advantage, however, over the generation 
that looks out today over the chaos of the nineteen forties. Life 
was still comparatively simple. Illusions, one gathers, from a 
hasty glance into the books of the Mauve Decade, were still 
possible. The skirt trailed modestly along the ground. The 
horse and carriage—immortal symbol of romance—dusted 
along through the green and gold of Victorian afternoons or 
swung adventurously down forgotten moonlit highways long 
after the ball was over. The Rubaiyat of Omar the Tentmaker 
was still new enough and daring enough to be recited into a 
half-receptive maidenly ear. Mothers said to small girls who 
had broken their dolls: 

Heaven holds all for which you sigh 

There, little girl, don’t cry, 
and fathers of a sentimental turn winked back a tear when they 
first read Eugene Field’s “Little Boy Blue.” 

But now all that is changed. The right little, tight little 
world of the days before yesterday has, like Humpty Dumpty, 
disintegrated, and there are no cosmic horses and men to put it 
together again. Women have taken their places beside men in 
industry. Machines have transformed our lives: the skies over- 
head are filled with airplanes; the radio has brought the world 
into our living rooms; factories have drawn our population 
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from the farms into the cities. The fact is being driven home 
daily that no man can live unto himself alone; all of us are 
dependent upon our fellows for our food, our clothing, for the 
houses in which we live, for our motion pictures and news- 
papers—for all the thousand and one things that go to make 
up the intricate pattern of modern civilization. The world is 
more closely knit together today than it ever was in the past. 
If a strike closes the steel mills in Pennsylvania or the coal 
mines in West Virginia, thousands of workers in New York, 
Ohio, and California may find their work temporarily sus- 
pended for lack of materials. One nation develops the atomic 
bomb, and all nations begin at once to huddle together under 
the doubtful protection of the United Nations organization. 


nN A simple society, education could afford to be a simple 
I thing—to concern itself largely with reading, and writing, 
and arithmetic, and the inculcation of the mores of the com- 
munity. In a complex society, a different type of education is 
needed if the young are to be trained to grapple intelligently 
with the baffling and involved questions which they must in- 
evitably face. The great problem that looms on the educational 
frontier today is, How should the school be reorganized to bring 
it into intimate relation with the world in which we all live 
and move and have our being? 

One fact we may as well frankly admit: the traditional 
school has failed to come to grips with contemporary realities. 
The hand of the past lies heavy upon it. The curriculum, as 
Topsy would say, has “just growed.” It is a heterogeneous 
collection of odds and ends, assembled with little regard to 
a guiding purpose, dominated chiefly by inertia. We teach 
our boys and girls an abstract higher mathematics which is of 
dubious general educational value. The best that is usually 
done with Latin is to give pupils enough linguistic facts to make 
possible a halting translation of “omnis Gallia in partes tres 
divisa est.” In our classes in history we discuss the causes of 
the Civil War, now that slavery has been a dead issue these 
eighty years, but we hesitate to undertake a realistic examination 
of the issues which may plunge the nation into a third World 
War. In our chemistry classes we teach that H:O is the formula 
for water, but we preserve a discreet silence in regard to the 
dangerous foods and drugs that fill our stores, lest we offend 
influential advertisers. As has been well said, there seems to be 
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a conspiracy of silence to prevent pupils from understanding the 
life of which they are a part. 

The school which sidesteps its obligation to study man in 
relation to the world in which he lives is extending an open 
invitation to all future soapbox orators, unscrupulous newspaper 
owners, and demagogues of every breed to play upon the emo- 
tions of an uninformed and unthinking public. A realistic 
program of education should provide pupils with insight into 
the problems of international affairs, of capital and labor, of 
propaganda and public opinion, of politics and finance and 
industry and personal living, which are acute at the 
present time and give every indication of remaining acute in 
the days ahead. It seems obvious that, in a steel town, students 
should engage in a study of labor questions and company policy ; 
in a mining town, the study of mining conditions; in an agri- 
cultural community, the government’s farm program; yet such 
studies are usually taboo, first of all because powerful interests 
do not want to see them investigated, and second, because 
teachers do not demand academic freedom very energetically. 
We are fond of saying that it is the function of education to 
prepare the young for complete living, but, unfortunately, we 
seem to interpret “complete living” on the high-school level to 
mean a smattering of foreign languages, a bowing acquaintance 
with abstract mathematics and general science, a glance at his- 
tory and civics, and a superficial dabbling in the classics of 
English and American literature. 


"'. most promising approach to educational reconstruction 
is the one which suggests that we take our eyes off the 
dusty past and look, for a long moment, at the realities of the 
present. Let us suppose that we had the power and intelligence 
to shatter the scholastic world into bits and remold it a little 
nearer to our hearts’ desire—what would the new school that 
we would establish be like? 

Would it not be an institution that would seek to interpret 
to us this complex twentieth-century civilization in which we 
find ourselves? Would it not be an institution that would deal 
honestly and courageously with the great problems that are 
claiming the attention of thoughtful men today? Would it not 
be an institution that would be abreast of the swiftly flowing 
stream of events? 

Aside from the eternal problem of the meaning of human 
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life itself, the great problems that all of us, whether we are 
teachers or bricklayers or statesmen or students, have to face 
today are social, political, and economic problems. They are 
the problems arising out of the fact that civilization is under- 
going a violent convulsion as it seeks to deal with the tre- 
mendous forces which science and technology have let loose in 
the modern world. Before world wars threatened to become 
a periodic occurrence, man rejoiced because he felt that he had 
at last found in science an Aladdin’s lamp which, when rubbed, 
would make his fondest dreams come true. It. now begins to 
appear that what he really found was a Pandora’s box, and 
he is being tormented by the clouds of evil things issuing 
from it: the atomic bomb, poison gases, fighting airplanes; the 
tumult and confusion of humanity-packed cities; the spirit- 
deadening work in mass industries; the inanity of nine-tenths 
of the radio programs and motion pictures; the fierce struggle 
for power between capital and labor. The category of the ills 
that beset man could be extended indefinitely. 

If the foregoing analysis is correct, it follows that education 
is in grave need of a new orientation. Its great task is the pro- 
duction of citizens who are aware of the nature of the sur- 
rounding social order, its problems and their possible solutions, 
and who are ready to deal honestly with these problems instead 
of drifting with the times and the tide. If the school is to play 
its role in the great task of creating a better social order, its 
orientation must, logically, be social. It is only in Utopia, of 
course, or in the mind of a philosopher, that there exists a school 
completely successful in the task of preparing the young for 
social participation and social reconstruction. In practice, teach- 
ers and administrators must move, if not slowly, at least well 
within the speed limit; the whole structure of education cannot 
be torn down and rebuilt over night. 

Fortunately, there are indications of a general awareness 
that all is not well with education. There are schools which are 
boldly attacking the complex question of the type of curriculum 
best suited to the needs of human beings today. There are 
leaders in administrative positions in the field and in teaching 
positions in the colleges and universities who are fighting the 
good fight against educational inertia, complacence, and indif- 
ference. Their task is great and their way is attended with 
difficulties. But they are creating the ferment out of which may 


yet come genuine schools of living. [Vol. XXV, No. 5] 


Will Colleges Educate Teachers to 
Play a Democratic Role? 
By MARGARET O. KOOPMAN 


N EVERY social group, the individual member has a part to 
play which arises out of the collective life or social inter- 
action of the group. Rdle is the dynamic aspect of status 

and is defined by Krout as “the individual’s consistent concep- 
tion of his rights and duties obtained by him from other 
individuals in previous social situations.”" The teacher, like any 
other person in a community, plays his part. Just what part he 
does, and should, play in a democracy formed the basis of 
research recently undertaken by the writer.” Literature deal- 
ing with this subject was analyzed, and a comparative study was 
made of the réle assigned to the teachers and that which was 
taken by them in Centerville, a typical Midwest community. 

Writers in the fields of sociology and educational philos- 

ophy present two concepts of the teacher’s place: either the 
teacher acts as a traditional authoritarian, or the teacher serves 
as a democratic guide and chosen in-group leader. 

The various corresponding aspects of these conflicting réles 

of the teacher may be described and differentiated as follows: 


Autocratic Role Democratic Réle 
Is an exemplar of autocratic, abso- Is an exemplar of democratic rela- 
lute values. tive values. 


Acts as traditional, authoritarian Acts as a democratic in-group 
institutional leader. leader. 

Confines learning largely to sys- Sets up a provocative environment 
tematized subject-matter in books. for the reconstruction of experi- 


ence, utilizing many school and 
community resources. 


Limits social interaction and main- Organizes democratic groups which 
tains an autocratic climate in the widen the area of common con- 


classroom. cern, encourages social interaction, 


and guides democratic socialization. 
Limits the pupils’ spontaneous be- Encourages spontaneous behavior 
havior. in harmony with others and lib- 
erates diversity of capacity. 
*Krout, Maurice H. Introduction to Social Psychology. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1942. p. 399. 


?«“The Implications for Teacher Education of the Autocratic and Democratic Réles 
of Teachers.” 1945. A Doctor’s dissertation on file in the library of Ohio State University. 
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Uses external control to enforce 
school rules and rules he himself 
has devised. 


Gives his attention to subject- 
matter which he considers an end 
in itself, 


Provides traditional, bookish learn- 
ing experiences. 


Gives impersonal mass instruction. 


Is the center of attention; makes 
decisions, assigns tasks, and evalu- 
ates without enlisting the student’s 
co-operation. 


Is subservient to the administra- 
tion; has no share in formulating 
the purposes, policies, and methods 
of the school. 

Lives as a “stranger” in the com- 
munity. 


Maintains the status quo by de- 
fending it or by inaction. 


Regards the culture as something 
to which the individual must be 
introduced and by which his direc- 
tion of growth should be set. 


Guides pupils in establishing their 
own standards experimentally, and 
provides conditions by which social 
control will come out of the group 
situation, 


Knows each child’s capacities, traits, 
interests, and habits; watches the 
trend of his developing interests 
and attitudes. 

Arranges learning experiences 
which are based on the interests, 
capacities, and needs of the child; 
which have continuity with life and 
promote desirable future experience. 


Guides the total development of 
each child by revealing to him his 
capacities and enlisting his interest 
in his own development. 


Provides conditions out of which 
arise opportunities for co-operatively 
solving a wide variety of problems 
and evaluating outcomes. 

Shares in formulating the purposes, 
policies, and methods of the school 
and helps maintain the standards 
of his profession. 


Becomes integrated into the com- 
munity through active participation 
in the social life of the group. 


Aids in the achievement of new 
cultural patterns which extend 
freedom. 


Regards the culture as an instru- 
ment by which both the individual 
and the culture, in interaction, may 
be continuously reconstructed. 


PUBLIC-OPINION poll which was taken reveals that in Cen- 
A terville, 2 community of approximately ten thousand 
population which was chosen for study, 85 per cent of the 
persons interviewed said they expect the teacher to play a demo- 
cratic rdle. Somewhat less than 50 per cent of the teachers 
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observed actually do take this role assigned them by-the 
majority of the people.* Thus, we see, a serious gap’ exists 
between what the public wants and has every right to-expect" 
of teachers in a democracy and the traditional authoritatian role 
played by large numbers of teachers. Teacher- educating insti- 
tutions and public schools should be cognizant of this situation ~ » 
and should assume responsibility for training teachers who-are— 
willing to play a democratic réle, and who are able to cope with 
community and school problems which are inherent in demo- 
cratic réle-taking. 

The central ideal of democracy is opportunity for the 
development of maximum capacity and extension of the com- 
mon concern for liberty. Democracy puts a premium upon 
individuality and diversity of human capacity. These, contrary 
to common belief, are social, not individualistic, concerns. 
Hence, the fostering of individual ability is recognized as a 
way of enriching life for both the individual and the group. 
It is important in a democracy that each individual develop 
through his experiences a democratic principle of conduct which 
will give internal consistency to his values and behavior and 
cause him to identify himself with others in such a way that he 
will prize and protect the right of every person to the full 
development of an integrated personality. 

If we expect to improve the character of American education 
by providing experiences in our schools through which the 
young will come so that they will live democratically, we must 
educate teachers who are able and willing to play democratic 
réles. We cannot expect or permit the blind to lead the blind; 
nor can we expect to develop democratic personalities by auto- 
cratic means employed by autocratic persons, or by persons who 
subscribe to democracy but who have not thought through what 
democracy actually means. The teacher who has not examined 
his own beliefs and achieved clarity and unity in his own values, 
who does not exemplify democratic ideals, and who cannot use 
effectively techniques of democratic leadership is not ready to 
guide the associated living of boys and girls. Research in social 
psychology shows that the most desirable and fullest personality 
development occurs in a democratic climate where children 


* Results of the public-opinion poll and of the observational study of teacher behavior 
appeared in two previous articles, “What One Midwest Community Expects of Its Teachers,” 
and “The Réle the Teachers Play in One Midwest Community,” which have appeared in 
the February and April issues of the Buttetin (pages 34-41 and pages g1-97). 
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carry on co-operative group work under the guidance of a 
democratic leader. It is the responsibility of teacher-educating 
institutions to develop these democratic leaders. The author’s 
study of rdle-taking reveals that this end has not yet been 
achieved and points to cultural lag within colleges and univer- 
sities which educate teachers. 

The education of the teacher who is a well-socialized, cre- 
ative individual, capable of assuming the rdle of democratic 
leader, places certain requirements upon the teachers of the 
student in training. They need to know the nature of the pro- 
cess of democratic socialization, the responsibility of the 
nation’s schools for the full development of its citizens, and the 
quality of leadership required of the teacher in a democracy. 
They will have to create educational environments which are 
conducive to the development of the democratic leader, and set 
up principles for choosing and guiding experiences which will 
lead to the democratic socialization of the young person who 
expects to become a teacher. 


His calls for a new program of teacher education. Its 
major objectives should be to educate the teacher to play 
a democratic rdle expertly; to train the teacher to interpret the 
purposes and methods of democratic education to parents and 
other school patrons; to give the teacher a realistic under- 
standing of social forces and how they operate in community 
life; to help the teacher discover ways of combating successfully 
undemocratic forces; and to give the teacher experience in 
co-operating with democratic community groups in their efforts 
to extend the common welfare. 
The author suggests the following set of principles as a 
guide for the development of such a program in a college of 
education: 


1. Democracy should be the guiding philosophy and organizing prin- 
ciple in the teacher’s education. 

. The college should offer experiences through which the student will 
learn the history, practices, and aspirations of democracy. 

3. The college should help each student understand the relationship 

between the American school and the maintenance and extension of 

a democratic society. 

The college should guide the student in building a personal ideal of 

service whereby he will desire to promote democracy’s essential 

instrument of progress—education, 


bo 


7 
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5. The college should provide for co-operation, so that the 


14.T 


17 


18. 






common concern will be widened and students will beha 
consistent with democratic values. 

The college should foster human relations which will contribute!to 
the integration of personality of both staff members and students. 
The college should encourage participation in social groups by all 
students, so that they may develop a healthy sense of collective 
loyalty and security. 


ina way . 
JUN 


The college should sponsor a wide range of creative experiences 
through which students can know the satisfactions of spontaneous 
expression, and can develop interest, skil, and joy in the arts, in 
recreational activities, and in social relationships. 

The college should provide college homes in which students can have 
the experience of co-operative group living of the highest quality. 
The college should encourage a socially ‘responsible. student leader- 
ship cap: ible of respecting the individu: lity of others, yet possessing 
psychological insight, civic understanding, and social vision. 

The college should encourage free social interaction and inter- 
change of views, so as to break down provincialism, cliques, and 
class and race discrimination. 

The college should make the student responsible for solving every- 
day problems which arise in college and community, and thus furnish 
direct instruction in the techniques and processes of democratic group 
life—consulting and co-operating, examining beliefs and values, set- 
ting group standards, establishing policies, resolving conflicts, judging 
the results of group action. 

The college should develop a type of guidance whereby the student 
learns how to make choices and adjustments through experiences 
which give him insight into the application of values and intelligence 
to the solution of personal problems. 

The college should permit a major part of the professional program 
for teachers to be centered in the study of children and youth, how 
they grow and develop, and how one works and lives with them in 
home, school, and community. 

The college should offer experiences through which students will 
develop skill in community study and will identify conflicts of values 
and resultant community problems. 

The college, in principle and practice, should stress education 
through social participation and through socially useful work on the 
campus, in co-operating schools, and in the community at large. 
The college should stimulate critical study of American and world 
culture, and of the relation of the individual to his environment. 
The college program as a whole should emphasize thinking and 
experimentation in problem situations which are of genuine concern 
to the student, his group, the college, and the community. 
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Obviously, when one starts out to list important principles 
in relation to education, all grow out of, and have ground in, a 
common concern and value. These eighteen principles place 
specific emphasis within a general pattern which could be 
encompassed by a general principle that is the major concern 
of education in a democratic world. This principle is that the 
college should help young people gain insight into the problem 
of living in a world which has to build its own standards by the 
operation of individual and collective intelligence, rather than 
accept the standards which authority, particularly as it is repre- 
sented by institutions which must resist change to maintain their 
character and prestige, is always ready to hand on to the young. 


NUMBER of techniques for training democratic leaders and 
developing democratic group relationships give promise 
of being effective in educating teachers. Among those which the 
author believes should be tested by colleges of education are 
the following: 
Group-work techniques 
Discussion-group techniques 
Co-operative teacher-student government 
Sociometric studies 
Techniques for measuring social distance between students and teachers 
and finding means of lessening it 
Use of the psychodrama in leadership training and in the improvement 
of interpersonal relations 
Training in democratic leadership through guidance of children’s groups, 
leadership in campus peer groups, participation in community-service 
projects 
Leadership training in group work in college classes 
Field service in co-operation with community agencies 


Training in community survey-analysis techniques and in community 
co-ordination 


Out of such experimentation would come practices which, along 
with careful selection of candidates, should give some assurance 
of teachers who will know their communities and will be capable 
of creating an appropriate democratic réle. 


ee great need of American education is teachers’ colleges 
in which the democratic ideal is reflected in the social vision 
of the faculties and in the quality of human relationships be- 
tween students and teachers. In such colleges students would 
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be led to an understanding of democracy as a way of life, the 
school as an agency maintained by society for its own progressive 
reconstruction, the teacher as a counselor and a leader of co- 
operative group enterprises. Young men and women would be 
guided to the fullest development of their own capacities and 
interests. As prospective teachers, they would learn techniques 
of co-operative group work in the classroom, on the campus, in 
the public schools, and in the community. They would assume 
responsible leadership in meeting new conditions and problems 
which would have implications for them personally, for the 
college, and for the community and the wider society. These 
colleges would foster reflective thinking and experimentation as 
they apply to human relations and social well-being. Every 
effort would be made to help students develop much social 
insight and social sensitivity, as well as a realistic understanding 
of both democratic and undemocratic forces and how they oper- 
ate in a community. 

The author recommends that educators use the tools of 
social research as a means of reconstructing existing educational 
institutions. New ideas on education should be given an equal 
chance with traditional ideas, and extensive experimentation 
should go on in colleges of education and in-service training 
programs. Techniques for improving the quality of human 
relationships have yet to be tested. We are not at all sure of 
the best means of training the teacher to play a democratic réle 
effectively, but enough experimental work has been done to 
give us some leads. Both the teacher-in-training and the 
teacher-in-service must have an opportunity to learn the nature 
and importance of the democratic réle and how to play it. Each 
will learn best by having experience in creating such a réle in a 
wide variety of face-to-face group situations. Such experience 
calls for extensive experimentation with democratic social tech- 
niques in the social education of teachers. Colleges which make 
a serious attack upon this problem will attract social, creative, 
and intellectual young men and women who will become 
capable of assuming the democratic teaching réle which the 
people assign them, and who will in their turn further effective 


democratic education. [Vol. XXV, No. 5] 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A Half-Century of Leadership 


HE recent annual meeting of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools was the fifty- 
first; because war conditions prevented holding a full 
meeting last year, the semicentennial was celebrated this year. 

During the half-century which has elapsed since the found- 
ing of the Association, it has occupied a commanding position 
of leadership in American education. Practically every sec- 
ondary school, college, and university, not only in the twenty 
states composing the North Central area, but in the whole 
United States, has felt its influence. 

The Association has been notable in many ways. In the first 
place, its work is an outstanding example of the American prac- 
tice of developing educational standards and policies largely 
through the actions of voluntary associations rather than through 
decrees of a ministry of education. This practice is in sharp 
contrast to that of many foreign countries. 

In the second place, the Association represents a democratic 
method of dealing with the relations between secondary schools 
and colleges. In 1871, the University of Michigan began to 
admit without examination graduates of secondary schools 
which had been inspected and approved by the University; this 
was the beginning of the accrediting system. This system had 
obvious advantages, and spread rapidly among universities and 
colleges of the Middle West. But each institution set its own 
standards for secondary schools, and frequently a school found 
itself trying to meet several sets of discrepant standards. There 
was need to bring a measure of order and system into the stand- 
ards which secondary schools were expected to meet, and obvi- 
ously the way to go about this was through joint discussion. 

There might have been an organization of colleges for this 
purpose, but, instead, the North Central Association was organ- 
ized as an association of colleges and secondary schools. The 
first constitution provided that the representation of higher and 
secondary education should be as nearly equal as practizable. 
Thus, from the beginning, the North Central Association, like 
the slightly older New England Association, has recognized the 
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right of the secondary school to participate on an equal basis 
with the college in dealing with matters of common concern. 
The other regional associations have operated on a similar basis. 

In the third place, the Association has been notable for the 
quality of the educational leadership it has provided. Many of 
the most prominent educational leaders in the country have 
participated in its deliberations. In a democracy, many kinds 
of leadership are needed. We need persons and organizations 
who are so far ahead of their time that they are commonly 
regarded as “visionaries” and “impractical idealists”; these 
perform an indispensable service in stimulating radical re-exami- 
nation of theory and practice. We also need the type of 
leadership provided by agencies which are not ahead of their 
age, but who move forward with it, in or near the front rank. 
It is this second type of leadership, less spectacular, but none 
the less real and important, which has characterized the work 
of the North Central Association. 

We seem to be in the early part of one of the relatively few 
historical periods when social and educational policies and insti- 
tutions undergo fundamental re-examination and reconstruction. 
In the coming decades, there will be great need, not only for 
radical thinking and experimentation, but also for the educa- 
tional statesmanship needed to assimilate new discoveries into 
the body of American education. By its history and traditions 
the North Centra] Association is particularly well fitted to 
perform this kind of service. Its second half-century should be 
no less distinguished than its first. R.HLE. 


Are You Still Interested? 

N THE January 15 issue of the EpucarionaL REsEARCH 

BuLLetTin, the writer asked the readers if they were inter- 
ested in the techniques which have been used in a special reading 
study. Sixty-six letters were received from 21 superintendents, 
18 supervisors and principals, 14 teachers in colleges and uni- 
versities, and 13 persons who did not professionally identify 
themselves. Twenty-one states were represented from Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts to Florida and Alabama, from New 
York and Pennsylvania to California and Oregon. One writer 
said his request represented the wishes of 40 teachers. 

In proper humility because of the limits of my “fan” mail, 
I shall prepare a report of this study for one of the fall issues. 

J. MacLatcuy 
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Potter, Daviv. Debating in the Colonial Chartered Colleges: An Historical 
Survey, 1642-1900. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1944. xiv-+-158 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions 
to Education, No. 899). 

The actual subject of this doctoral dissertation is not clearly expressed in 
the title. The subject is the history of debating from 1642 to 1900 in the 
existing colleges that were founded before the Revolution. The book is a con- 
tribution to the history of higher education and of the teaching of public 
speaking. The lists of questions and theses that were debated in the several 
colleges at different periods form one of its most interesting features. As early 
as 1738, Harvard students considered whether kings “who do not keep their 
agreements” must be obeyed? A Princeton thesis, which was doubtless in- 
spired by Bishop Berkeley, was that “material substance really exists without 
the mind.” Later topics include the elective system in college and federal aid 
to public education in the states. Topics that are both more conventional and 
more juvenile are not wanting. The relative merits of the pen and the sword, 
of city and country life, and of the married and the single state were canvassed. 
Sometimes these old war horses of debate were reined in sharply and turned in 
a contemporary direction, as when in 1812 the Brutus and Caesar unpleasant- 
ness was rephrased thus: Would a Frenchman be justified in killing Napoleon? 

If the reader does not know, he can learn from this book what the syllo- 
gistic disputation was. It was succeeded, about 1750, by the forensic disputa- 
tion (which is also explained), although, as usually happens in transition 
periods, old and new went along together for a considerable time. After 
debating was dropped from the curriculum, the flourishing literary societies 
carried it on until 1870 and after. And when interest in the literary societies 
declined, debating became an intercollegiate activity, its present status. The 
more complete history may be obtained from this book. There are some inter- 
esting appendices, and a bibliography, but no index. 


H. G. Goon 


Katz, Exias. “Children’s Preferences for ‘Traditional and Modern Paint- 
ings.” New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1944. x-++ 
101 pp. 

This study concludes in part: “All the children tested tended to prefer 
traditional paintings to modern paintings. . . . Among all the children, 
preferences for the traditional painting or for the modern painting tended 
to be related to the subject matter of the pair of paintings” (page 76). 

The title of this research paper is somewhat misleading. What actually 
was studied was children’s preference for lantern-slide reproductions and 
color-photography reproductions of paintings. The author seems to assume 
that the reproduction is the same thing as the original. Research in this field 
tends to cast considerable doubt on the validity of this assumption- 


James W. Grimes 
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FEDERAL Security Acency, Unirep Srates OrFice or Epucation. “Voca- 
tional-Technical Training for Industrial Occupations.” Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1944. xxii-+307 pp. -(Bulletin No. 228.) 

This publication of the Federal Security Agency is a report of a Consult- 
ing Committee on Vocational-Technical Training, appointed by the United 
States Commissioner of Education, “to advise concerning . . . vocational 
objectives, . . . vocational outlets, and . . . standards of training for a new 
area of vocational education of less than college grade” (page v). That the 
report was considered one of great importance is indicated by the fact that, 
in transmitting it, the Chairman compares it to the report of a committee of 
thirty years earlier, appointed by President Wilson, under an act of Congress 
which provided the pattern for the beginning of federally sponsored vocational 
education in America. 

The “new area of vocational education” covered by this report is defined 
as jobs of workmen requiring less technical competency than the fully (col- 
lege) trained engineer and scientist must have, and less manipulative training 
than the skilled (vocationally trained) mechanic needs. More specifically, the 
area is that of the educational ladder extending from Grade X through Grade 
XIV, particularly the upper years of this range. This is the area of work 
covering the great majority of common laborers even in pre-war years, 
amazingly enlarged and complicated by the technical discoveries and inven- 
tions to serve the needs of a world at war. The mere mention of such develop- 
ments as plastics, electronics, and air transport and communication suggests this 
tremendous need for properly trained workmen; and the fact that in 16 spe- 
cific industries an average ratio of 5.2 technicians per engineer is required, 
further emphasizes the size and complexity of the area covered in the study. 
The report, with its recommendations, paints a striking picture of postwar 
possibilities and needs if industrial America is to continue to set the pace for 
world progress, for leadership lies in the skills of the technician as well as in 


the plans and designs of the engineer. a 


RonpiLeau, Aprian. Education for Installment Buying. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1944. iv-+70 pp. (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 902). 

This book deals with the study of retail installment selling. As the title 
indicates, the author’s premise is that installment buying has a place in con- 
sumer education. Because no special study is available, the writer emphasizes 
the need for an investigation of consumer knowledge in the field of retail 
installment selling. On the basis that its results will have educational implica- 
tions to contribute to courses in consumer education, a study is here under- 
taken and recommendations are made. 

Such points as adequacy and inadequacy of consumer knowledge are 
competently treated in this book. The vast amount of knowledge and informa- 
tion necessary to enter intelligently into an installment contract which would 
be advantageous to the consumer deserves a place in the area of consumer 
education if consumers are using the installment credit plan. While the scope 
of knowledge essential for an installment contract is pointed out and defined 
in only three of the many problems—mathematical, legal-linguistic, and budg- 
eting—these give evidence of the need for wider knowledge. 
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A brief statement at the beginning of the book about the nature and 
origin of installment selling is welcomed by those who are not specialists in 
this area. The relation of the study to the war and postwar periods brings out 
interesting as well as timely points. There is also an interpretation of the 
installment plan in relation to the purchase of bonds and stamps which is new 
to the reviewer. 

This is not a book for the reader who is looking for information about the 
controversial aspect of installment selling. It does, however, point the way for 
better education in installment selling and substantiate the need for such 
education. Surveys have been made and tests have been used, and the results 
of these have been carefully tabulated and explained. They show the inade- 


quacy of consumer knowledge on this subject. : 
. " Eunice Ryan 


Ropricukz, Antonia. The Second Unit and the Rural School Problem of 
Puerto Rico, San Juan, Puerto Rico: Imprenta Venezuela, Inc., 1945. 
XV-+238 pp. 

“The Second Unit” is both a community school and a consolidated rural 
school of a vocational character whose function is to improve the life and 
living conditions among the rural people of Puerto Rico. The second-unit 
schools, the first of which were established in 1928, represented an attempt to 
offer an additional level of rural education and to provide instruction designed 
to meet the stern realities of a rural economic life where a large proportion of 
the people were living at a subsistence level. 

The author gives an excellent description of rural conditions in Puerto 
Rico in order to furnish a clear background for an understanding of educa- 
tional needs. This description is followed by a careful analysis of the develop- 
ment of the second-unit schools as they have progressed since 1928. With the 
assistance of educational specialists from the mainland, the philosophy and 
objectives of these schools has been broadened without losing sight of the 
original basic idea that the second-unit schools are a social agency. 

This monograph should be very helpful to all educators and particularly 
rural educators who are interested in the development of a school program 
which functions in the individual and collective life of the community. 

Ray Fire 


WoELFEL, NorMan, AND TYLER, I. Kerru. Radio and the School. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson: World Book Company, 1945. x-+358 pp. 

Much of the expanding literature which deals with radio—perhaps too 
much—is concerned with the techniques of program preparation and produc- 
tion. In this field, as in so many others, production “know-how” has far 
outstripped discriminate utilization. It is gratifying therefore to welcome the 
appearance of an authoritative volume on radio education which emphasizes 
use and value. 

The ephemeral nature of radio, its programs given and soon gone, its 
equipment rapidly obsolete, poses a difficult problem for writers in this area. 
Whether one should be specific and probably soon out of date or general 
and therefore of less value to readers is not an easy choice to make. The writers 
of this book have adopted a compromise to good effect. The few references 
that are “dated” do not reduce the validity of the basic principles presented. 

Chapters in Radio and the School, such as ‘How Teachers Use School 
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Broadcasts,” “Radio in the School Curriculum,” “Developing Program Dis- 
crimination,” are of specific value to teachers. 

The publication of this book again calls attention to’the nationally acknowl- 
edged leadership which is enjoyed by Ohio State University in one of the 
three greatest mass communication media of our times. 

WituiaM B. LEvENson 
Cleveland public schools 


REEvEs, FLtoyp W., editor. Education for Rural America. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1945. 213 pp. 

This book includes the papers prepared for the University of Chicago 
Conference on Education in Rural Communities which was held in the sum- 
mer of 1944. The author has prepared the first chapter which serves as an 
introduction to the conference addresses. 

The earlier chapters of the book provide a limited amount of good source 
material for organizing programs of education in rural communities. Succeed- 
ing addresses may be divided into two general classes: descriptions of programs 
of rural improvement which are conducted outside the school system and 
suggestions for the improvement of rural education within the public school 
itself. The minor place given to rural education as it is conducted within the 
school system and described by someone in a position of rural-school leadership 
is somewhat surprising. Certainly the programs of the hundreds of rural con- 
solidated schools scattered throughout the nations constitute the heart and 
core of rural education. However, the addresses of the Chicago Conference 
constitute a contribution to the progress of rural education. 

“In our opinion, the book would be of more value to the reader who was 
not in attendance at the conference if the author had given a complete digest 


of cenference discussions in an additional chapter. . 
Ray Fire 


De Huszar, Georce B. Practical Applications of Democracy. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1945. xvi-+-140 pp. 

Believing that democracy “‘is a kind of society where the development of 
human personality is the aim, and co-operation the method” (page 11), 
Mr. de Huszar has here designed a book to help individuals and groups create 
situations which will foster co-operative action and a positive prizing of indi- 
viduality. All who wish to give democracy work to do in the improvement of 
the human lot will find this little volume highly suggestive. 

The author realizes that much of our democratic interest appears only at 
the level of talk with the result that our actions, too frequently habit-bound 
and blind, continually cancel our verbal professions. He realizes, too, that 
the complexity of our world has placed man on the side lines, even within 
activities that operate through the machinery of consent. He is sure that only 
as men sense themselves to be responsible participants in co-operative endeav- 
ors, do they create the conditions for the development of “warm, personal, 
satisfying human relationships.” He wants to move us, in short, from “talk- 
democracy,” even from ‘‘consent-democracy,” to “do-democracy.” 

The method of moving from talk to action, as presented by Mr.de Huszar, 
is to bring people together around specific problems. The method is applied 
by the author to problems that have to do with the community; government; 
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education, art, and leisure; journalism; employ ment and vocational training; 
and industry. These chapters of application give evidence that the author has 
tested his ideas in action. They have stood the test so well that these pages 
quietly challenge the reader to go and do likewise. This challenge is re- 
enforced by the striking illustrations which are the contribution of Egon Ungar. 

This centering of the energies of individuals around a specific problem 
which a group decides to solve is important for a number of reasons. Tach 
participant becomes a responsible participant. Fach participant has his chance 
to make what is his unique contribution. All participants contribute to a com- 
mon atmosphere of shared respect for ideas as these promise to transform 
action. These individuals, as the author puts it, are placed in situations which 
enable them ‘‘to become more mature.” 

The method is one about which those who teach have talked freely for 
many years, But teachers, even when they have a maximum of good will, find 
many factors that work insidiously to establish authoritarianism in their class- 
rooms. They would do well to study this volume carefully. It has a positive 
contribution to make to the development of democratic growth and under- 
standing, and in the place where it counts—in the day-by-day human rela- 
tionships which are the classroom, where habits and attitudes that c arry over 
into life are born and nourished. a 





Neitson, Wituiam ALLAN, editor. Proceedings of the International Student 
Assembly. New York: Oxford University Press, 1944. xiv-+159 pp. 
The Assembly held during September, 1942, whose proceedings are re- 
ported here in greatly condensed form, was called by the International Student 
Service to provide opportunity for students to consider and learn about the 
issues at stake in the Second World War. Four hundred seventy-six students 
from 56 countries participated as delegates or observers. Six principal topics 
were discussed: Universities in the War, Students in the War, The End of 
Imperialism, The People’s Century, The Peace of Interdependence, and the 
United Nations. Each of these except the first two was first discussed 
plenary session and then broken down into specific topics for consideration in 
round tables led by experts. The speech of President Roosevelt and the decla- 
ration adopted by the Assembly are given in full; the addresses of speakers in 
the plenary sessions and the introductory remarks of leaders of the round tables 
are presented in condensed form. There is no report of the discussions. 
Much of the material is definitely dated, as the Assembly was held when 
the military fortunes of the United Nations were at a low ebb. But some of 
it is well worth reading today. Among the noteworthy contributions are those 
etre with various aspects of “The End of Imperialism,” and that of Barbara 


Ward, “The Aims of Economic Organization.” : 
R. H. EcKELBERRY 


Stranc, Rutu, ano Hatcuer, Laruam. Child Development and Guidance 
in Rural Schools. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. xv-+-218 pp. 
Slightly more than half of this nation’s school children are found in rural 
schools. Rural teachers, therefore, are an extremely important group doing an 
important job. The authors have prepared this practical book on guiding rural 
boys and girls to assist these teachers in their task. There is a section which 
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discusses the guidance process itself as a part of the philosophy of education. 
The chapter on counseling problems and techniques is full of practical advice. 
Suggestions for improving parent-teacher relationships and using parent 
contacts for guidance purposes are also included. 

Many interesting and illuminating case histories, interviewing forms, 
questionnaires, and lists of additional references make this a book which 
promises to give practical assistance to the rural-school teacher who is vitally 
interested in the welfare of her students. Teachers in urban schools, as well, 
will find here many helpful suggestions for improving their skill as counselors. 
In these critical days, teachers need to be trained as counselors as well as in the 
techniques of vocational guidance. Postwar guidance of rural boys and girls is 
essential to the entire educational program of this country. 

Amalie K. NELson 


SHULER, Etiis W. Rocks and Rivers of America. Lancaster, Pennsylvania: 
Jaques Cattell Press, 1945. 300 pp. 

Rocks and Rivers of America is one book which every teacher of earth 
science from the junior high school through the college level should own. The 
problems of the interpretation of landscape have been attacked from the point 
of view of the average citizen with a general cultural interest in the familiar 
scene. It is not necessary to go to the far corners of the world to see marvels 
and wonders. They are right around us at home, but unrecognized as such 
and unappreciated, because not understood. The common phenomena are as 
marvelous as the unusual, and are of greater personal interest because they 
enter into our daily living. 

Mr. Shuler has in no way cheapened his science in an effort at populari- 
zation. The language is simple, direct, and dignified; the subject-matter is 
accurate and well chosen; the illustrations are beautiful and truly supple- 
mentary to the text in driving home the point of the exposition. The funda- 
mental philosophies of geology are included, but the reader is spared the maze 
of technical terms with which scientists so frequently obscure their meanings. 

Used as a textbook for college Freshmen this volume would offer an 
invitation and a challenge to the student for wider reading and for laboratory 
and field study. For the general reader it will provide delightful entertainment. 

Mivprep F. Marpie 


Brown, Ciara M., ano ArNeEsEN, Rutu V. “Employment Opportunities 
for Women with Limited Home Economics Training.” Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: Burgess Publishing Company, 1944. iii-+44 pp. 

Home economists have long stressed the homemaking objectives for high- 
school programs and professional possibilities for college graduates but they 
seem frequently to forget that many college students drop out after one or 
two years and many students go no farther than high school. 

In this monograph the authors report the results of a survey made in 
1943 of business firms in Minneapolis and St. Paul “to discover the jobs in 
which one or two years of college work in home economics was regarded as 
an asset and could be capitalized on by young women seeking employment 
in types of work which offered reasonable pay and opportunities for advance- 
ment” (page i). It was found that opportunities for such employment were 
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numerous and reasonably desirable. Some employers indicated that they would 
employ the high-school graduate without any college experience if she 
possessed the desired personal qualifications and work abilities. 

Practical suggestions are included for college programs which would give 
the student contacts with practically all phases of home economics in the first 
two years. Insight and clear thinking about the problems involved in preparing 
students for several possible objectives are apparent. 

Axice DonnELLY PREssEY 


The Arithmetic Deficiency of College 


Chemistry Students 
[Continued from page 114) 


sufficiently flexible to meet individual needs. Once these needs 
have been met, the student may no longer attend, although it is 
interesting to note that the great majority of the students con- 
tinue in attendance for the entire six sessions. At each remedial 
session, mimeographed material is available and after a few 
minutes of general instruction on principles which have given 
difficulty to the entire class, the class is turned into a study 
group with individual help given as needed. 

At the end of the six sessions, a retest is given to measure 
improvement on the specific skills acquired. In the autumn 
quarter of 1945, the range of scores on the retest was from 8 per 
cent to 92 per cent with the arithmetic mean 52.4 per cent. 
Some of the students improved remarkably whereas others did 
very poorly even after instruction which was highly specific. A 
follow-up of those who completed the remedial course in the 
autumn quarter revealed that, of those who attended a minimum 
of three class meetings and who made a score of 85 per cent or 
more on the final retest, none made below a final grade of C 
in chemistry. 

There is research in progress to determine the most impor- 
tant factors which assure success in elementary chemistry. It 
appears that knowledge of arithmetic is one of the important 
determiners of success. New teaching materials are now being 
developed for use in the college class in remedial arithmetic. 
Remedial instruction in arithmetic must be continued until stu- 
dents come to college with the minimum skills necessary for 
success in college chemistry. [Vol. XXV, No. 5] 








